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Memorabilia. 


Wr noted in The Times of Dec. 18 an 

interesting letter from Lord Onslow 
drawing attention to the opportunity. opened 
up for architects by the creation of new 
dioceses and the need of new cathedrals. 
The twentieth century, he suggests, may 
come to be known in future ages as one of | 
ecclesiastical construction comparable to the 
Middle Ages. And he points out that the 
expense and the labour of building a great 
cathedral may be spread over sixty, eighty © 
ova hundred years, if that is necessary in 
order to carry out the architect’s design. 
The topic of architecture certainly engages 
public interest move and more every year. 
With one or two obvious exceptions those 
of its modern achievements, which have dis- 
played most originality and imagination, 
have been for secular not for ecclesiastical 
uses. But it has always been religion which 
has afforded the great builder at once his 
loftiest inspiration and his noblest scope ; 
in religion alone is there room for the vast- 
ness and grandeur of that dream—multiple 
dream often of many minds—which could 
frame the most splendid creations whether 
of remoter antiquity or of the Middle Ages. 
Let us hope we have among us even now 
youhg men, not yet known, capable of dream- 
ing stich dreams. 


()UR readers may be glad to have the 

reference for the uncommonly interesting | 
letter on the history and nature of the planet- 
arium which appeared in The Times of Dec. 
20 from the pen of Dr. J. Jackson of Green- | 
wich Observatory. There has recently been . 
a equestion in Parliament of erecting a. 
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planetarium for this country. This astron- 
omical model, an artificial sky in form of 
a dome on which images of the stars and 
planets could be projected, was first erected, 
in Munich, by the firm of Zeiss of Jena 
in 1924. Since then a larger and improved 
one has been built at Jena, and others have 
been made or are in course of making for nine 


: or ten other German cities. The planetarium 


gives a demonstration of all the ordinary 
movements of the heavenly bodies easily and 
accurately at such a rate as enables them 
and their relations to one another to be 
readily understood. The inventors refuse to 
sell the planetarium to individuals for 
money-making purposes; if we are to have 


/one in London it can only be through some 


public body, or public subscription or from 
some philanthropic individual. - Scientific 


' societies could not provide it, the cost of the 


dome being too great. .A planetarium with 
a dome about 80ft. in diameter can seat 
600 people. In Berlin it is said that school 
children are to be admitted free during the 
day-time and adults at a small charge in the 
evening. Dr. Jackson’s description is 
enough to convince any one that we have 
here opened up a source of immense intel- 
lectual pleasure as well as instruction. 


WE have received a brochure entitled ‘ The 

Proverbs of Shakespeare with Early and 
Contemporary Parallels’ by Mr. Richard 
Jente, Assistant Professor of German in 
Washington University. Its aim is to com- 
pare the Shakespeare proverbs with their 
appearance in early literature and especially 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
collections. A useful part of the work is 
a short account of these collections. The 
Shakespeare proverbs—under which are in- 
cluded several proverbial phrases—number 
376. This sort of work has been done fre- 
quently before, but Mr. Jente for the first 


_time presents the evidence of contemporary 


usage with each proverb. 

ON December 17 took place at Messrs. 
Hodgson’s the sale of Bunyan’s ‘A 

book for Boys and Girls.” As everyone 

knows by this time, it is a little volumne 

of forty-four leaves published in 1686. 


‘There has been, since about 1890, a copy in 


the British Museum, which was supposed 
to be the only one until that now in question 
was discovered some weeks ago, among some 
-purchased for a shillings 
and given by the buyer to a girl at Hemel 
Hempstead. It was bought by Messrs. 
Maggs for £2,100. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


TEMPLE AND HAMMOND FAMILIES 
AND THE RELATED FAMILY OF 
HARRISON. 

| a paper which appeared at ante p. 237 I 
showed that the two grandfathers of 

Sir William Temple, the statesman and 

essayist, had mgrried ‘two sisters, John 

Hammond M.D., of Chertsey having mar- 

ried Mary, and Sir William Temple, the 

Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, Martha, 

daughters, as is stated, of ‘‘Robert Harrison 

of Derbyshire.’”? I have since found the 
record of Temple’s marriage in the Register 
of All Hallows, Honey Lane, London (Har- 

leian Soe. Publ. tol. xlv. p. 420): 


“1591 Oct 5. Myr. Willm. Temple and 
Martha Harrison.” 

It was interesting to find that this mar- 
riage took place in London and not in 
Derbyshire, as I had searched in vain for 
a Derbyshire branch of the Harrisons of 
any local standing. I do not believe now 
that there was such a family. Its exis- 
tence depends apparently on the funeral 
entry of Sir William Temple preserved in 
Ulster’s Office, Dublin Castle: 

Sir Wm. Temple, Kt, deceased 15 Jan., 1626. 
He had to wife Martha, daughter of Robert 
Harrison of Darbyshire. Arms: Argent two 
bars sable, each charged with three martlets 
or: the impalement blank, 
on which J. G. Nichols, then Editor of the 
Herald and Genealogist, remarks: ‘ Lady 
Temple’s family it may be presumed was not 
entitled to arms, as the impalement on the 
funeral certificate is left blank.* | What- 
ever then Robert Harrison’s connexion with 
Derbyshire had been, he was probably him- 
self a citizen of London. But I have not 
succeeded in identifying him. The Register 
of All Hallows, Honey Lane, records the 
baptism of children of ‘‘ Robert Harison 
grocer ’’ between 1546 and 1551, the burial 
of ‘‘ Robert Haryson grocer’’ in 1556, and 
the marriage of Elizabeth, daughter of 
Robert Harison grocer ’’ (? the same man) 
in 1569/70: also the baptisms of children of 
a Robert Harison, vintner, in 1550 and 1551. 
But there is nothing to prove that either 


* Herald and Genealogist iii, pp. 3998-404. 
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of these Robert Harrisons was the father of 
Mary and Martha. 

Dr. John Hammond in his will of 1616 
makes it plain that he was an Ktonian, 
like his brother-in-law, Temple. He also 
refers to ‘‘ ny brother John Harrison.”’ 

Hammond, as we saw before, was a cousin 
of Dean Alexander Nowell, and it is very 
tempting to suppose that his brother-in-law, 
John Harrison, was the John Harrison who 
was also a cousin of Dean Nowell, who was 
at Eton about the same time as Hammond 
and Temple, was afterwards at King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, with Temple, and was from 
1581 to 1596 Headmaster of St. Paul’s 
School, Dean Nowell] having taken part in 
his election. 

The Towneley MS. edited by Grosart, ‘The 
Spending of the Money of Robert Nowell 
1568-1580,’ to which I was kindly referred 
by your correspondent, Mr. R. SrEwarr- 
Brown of Wrexham, shows that Dean 
Nowell repeatedly assisted John Harrison 
and one Hammond at Eton and Cambridge. 
And other Harrisons are mentioned among 
his beneficiaries. 

Thus in April 1569 ‘‘ Mrs. Harrysone in 
chepsyd’’ is among ‘‘certen woomen of 
welthe ’’ who received 24 yards of stuff at 
12s. the yard for a gown (p. 6). 

Between 1569 and 1572 a Mr. Harrison a 
lawyer was employed in proving Robert 
Nowell’s will (p. 66). On 15 June, 1571, the 
sum of 3s. 4d. was bestowed on ‘‘ the yonger 
of Mr. harrysonn’s sonnes scholler of eaton 
ot cosine’ (p. 164.) On 20 Aug. 10s. was 
given ‘‘To Mr. harrysonnes sonne w°) wente 
from eatone to Chambrydge”’ (p. 172).* 
On 11 June, 1575, 10s. was given ‘* too Mrs. 
Smythe to give her sonne h.+ harryson of 
the Kynges College in Cambridge ’’ (p. 188). 
(It would appear that Mrs. Harrison had 
married secondly a Mr. Smythe.) 

On 1 Jan., 1576 (=1576/7) 10s. was given 
to ‘Mr. Whitakars of Trinitie colledge in 
Cambridge’? and ‘‘Too Sr Haymonde the 
same tyme vs.”’ On 20 Nov., 1577, ‘‘ Mr. 
Willam Whitaker of Trinitie College ’’ and 
‘“one Mr. Hamonde of the same house’ 
each received 10s., and the same sum was 
given on 10 Feb., 1577 (1577/8) ‘‘ too ot 
coosyn harrysonn of the Kinges College ”’ 
(p. 192). On Mar. 25, 1578, 40s. was given 


me entry as 


* On p. 165 Grosart gives the sa 
“To Mrs. harrysonnes sonne... 

+ “h” perhaps should be “S” (= Sir, 
denoting that he was now B.A.). ‘ 
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“Too of coosin harrysonne of st Kinges Col- 
lege in Cambridge att the sute of his mother” 
(p. 194), and on 6 June, 1579, 10s. ‘‘ To one 
Mr. harrison of Kinges Colledge in Cam- 
bridge ’’ (p. 194). 

John Harrison, the future Headmaster of 
St. Paul’s School, according to Venn’s 
‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses,’ was admitted at 
King’s, a scholar from Eton in 1570, was 
B.A. 1574/5, M.A. 1578, Fellow 1573-79. 
He is clearly the John Harrison whom Dean 
Nowell assisted. 

About John Hammond there is a difficulty. 
One John Hammond, identified by Foster 
and the ‘ D.N.B.’ with the Chertsey doctor, 
was admitted at Trinity College in 1570 as 
a pensioner ; was scholar 1573; B.A. 1573/4 ; 
M.A. 1577; Fellow 1576. This is clearly 
Dean Nowell’s protégé, who was Sir Ham- 
mond (i.e, B.A.) on 1 Jan. 1576/7, and 
““Mr. Hammond ” (i.e. M.A.) on 20 Noy., 
1577. Venn’s ‘ Alumni’ would have it that 
Dr. Hammond of Chertsey was a younger 
John Hammond admitted to Trinity as a 
sizar in 1579, B.A. 1582/3, M.A. 1586. I 
think that here Mr. Venn is wrong. As I 
showed, the Chertsey doctor was married 
about 1583: Venn’s man would then be just 
B.A., with three years before him at the 
University. Again in his will he expressed 


2x desire to be buried in Trinity College | 


Chapel. This makes it probable that he 
was the John Hammond who had been a 
Fellow of the College. 

I take it then that John Hammond, John 
Harrison and William Temple were all 
together at Eton, Hammond and Harrison 
being in some way cousins; that Hammond 


passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 


1570, Harrison to King’s College in 1571, 


and Temple to King’s in 1573; that Ham-— 
mond married John Harrison’s sister Mary | 
about 1583, and Temple his sister Martha 


in 1591. 

Mr. Venn’s statement that John Harrison 
was born in London in 1552 agrees with an 
anonymous printed pedigree of the Harri- 
sons of Norfolk, printed perhaps at Great 


Yarmouth in 1863, and to be seen in the. 


British Museum (Tab. 45, 5, a). But his 
further statement that he was the son of 
Richard Harrison, Rector of Bradeston and 
Narford, Norfolk, does not rest on the above 


pedigree and is not easy to reconcile with | 


what has been said, though according to the 
pedigree he was of a Norfolk family and a 
cousin of a man who had lands at Narford. 

Harrison left St. Paul’s School in 1596 
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after disagreement with the Mercers’ Com- 
pany. The pedigree states that after this 
he became steward to Prince Phillip (who- 
ever that was), and died at Brissingham 
(? Bressingham) in 1628, having married 
Ann (otherwise called Elizabeth), daughter 
of John Kelke of Bristol, by Elizabeth Dale, 
who was sister of Mary, Lady Ramsey, a 
great benefactress of Christ’s Hospital, as 
is shown by her will (64 Woodhall). 

The pedigree, in reference to the Harrison 
who had Jands at Narford, Norfolk, says 
that ‘‘he had an uncle Robert Harrison, 
a goldsmith in London and a cousin John 
Harrison, M.A., born in London 1552, Mas- 
ter of St. Paul’s School,’”’ etc. It does not 
say in so many words that John Harrison 
was son of Robert Harrison the goldsmith, 
but perhaps implies it. At this time Cheap- 
side was the great street for goldsmiths, so 
Mrs. Harrison of Cheapside, and a woman 
of wealth, may have been the goldsmith’s 
wife and John’s mother. This goldsmith 
may again have been Robert Harrison, citi- 
zen and goldsmith of St. Vedast’s parish 
whose will was made on 19 April, 1568, and 
proved a month later (9 Babington). He 
left a wife Thomasyne and children (not 
named). 

This is as near as I can get to establish- 
ing the parentage of John, Mary and Mar- 
tha Harrison, and I am disregarding Mr. 
Venn’s account of John’s parentage which 
may have some more authority than I know. 

G. C. Moorr Smirr. 


‘THE AUCHORSHIP OF THE ‘WITCH 
OF EDMONTON.’ 
(See ante p. 435.) 
Act II. 
| Scene i. 
Chiefly prose. Presumably all three 
_ authors had a hand in this. Mother Saw- 
yer (the Witch) is mainly Dekker’s. Row- 
‘ley seems to have had the chief hand with 
| Cuddy Banks and the clowns, the prose here 
not being at all characteristic of Dekker. 
' But as there are clear traces of Ford in 
this part it seems to me by no means un- 
likely that Dekker and Ford were wholly 
vesponsible for the scene. 
The first speéch of Mother Sawyer is by 
Dekker. But in her fifth speech: ‘‘ Now 


| thy bones aches, thy joints cramps, and con- 
' vulsions stretch and crack thy sinews,’’ we 
| find her cursing Old Banks in a fashion 
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that suggests F Ford. The | 


Broken Heart,’ II. iii. ‘ Aches, convul- 


sions, imposthumes, gouts, palsies, 


clog tl iy bones! 


There is also, in one of Cuddy’s speeches, | 
Suffer may ye all!” 
characteristic of Ford, and not—I think— | 


a kind of inversion : 


to be found in Dekker or Rowley. Compare 
“Troll let it, stripling!’’ in ‘The Fan- 
cies,’ II]. iii., and ‘‘ Sever our companies 
I’m sure we shall not,’? in V. ii. of the 
same play. 


After the stage-direction ‘“‘ Enter a Black | 
Dog,’’ the play closely follows Goodcole’s | 
tract. The dog’s first speech ‘‘ Ho! have I- 
found thee cursing? now thou art mine_ 
own,” his ‘‘if thou deniest, I’ll tear thy > 


body in a thousand pieces ”’ and the ‘Devil's 
paternoster ’--—-Sanctibicetur nomen tuwm— 
all appear in the.tract. In Cuddy’s later 


speeches no one familiar with Dekker will | 


miss his hand—-‘‘ And her little devil come | 
sneaking behind me, like a cowardly catch- | 
pole and clap his talons on my haunches ” 
and ‘‘ What comfortable news about the | 
party?’’ are surely his. As I have said, 
T have endeavoured in vain to discover any 
positive trace of Rowley. 

Scene ii. 


A short scene, chiefly verse. It is by 
Ford and Dekker ; the hands of both have | 
clearly been at work on the verse Pialogae | 
between Frank Thorney and Susan. 

Forp. 

(1) (Carter) 


Wedding and hanging are tied up both in 


a proverb; and destiny is the juggler that 
unties the knot. 


‘Perkin Warbeck,’ V. 
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‘Old Fortunatus,’ [. i. :— 
within thine eyes 
‘Two naked Cupids amorously shall swim. 
Forp. 
(3) (Susan) 
Yet you still move 

In your first sphere of discontent. Sweet, 

chase 

Those clouds of sorrow, and shine clearly 

on me, 

‘The Lover’s Melancholy,’ IV. ii. : 

Yet be content, Cleophila ; those donde 

Which bar the sun from shining on our 

miseries 

Will never be chased off till T am dead. 

‘The Broken Heart,’ If. i. :— 

. do all things 

Youth can command, so thou wilt chase 

these clouds 

From the pure firmament of thy fair looks. 

Act IIT. 
Scene i. 

Prose—Cuddy Banks, Morris-dancers and 
| Dog. Rowley, with occasional touches of 
| Dekker. There is one clear mark of Dekker 
| (in Cuddy’s speech just after the entry of 


| the Dog) in the allusion to ducks and water- 
spaniels : 
‘shalt fetch me the ducks.”’ 
for fetching no is like 


‘“ We go a-ducking spaniel; thou 
Compare :— 


me, <The Roaring Girl,’ I. i.; . let 
your boy lead his water-spaniel along, here’s 


the best duck in my wife— 


fetch, fetch!” Jbid., 
ii. 

All verse (Frank Thorney, Winnifred, dis- 
guised as a page, and Susan). This is cer- 
_ tainly wholly Ford’s. ‘‘The dowry of my 
_ sin ” (Frank Thorney’ s second speech) and 

‘‘interchanged loves’’ (in one of Susan’s 


| speeches) are clear signs of his hand. I 


“. . . if the proverb bea. that hanging | note also two parallels. When Susan asks 


goes. hy destiny . as the Fates have it, 


so it must be.”’* 
(2) (Susan) 
. . thy liking is the glass 
By which I’ll habit my behaviour. 
‘Tis Pity,’ IIT. iii. 
You are no einiiains or if you were, 
T’d dress my language by you. 
DEKKER. 
(1) (Frank) 


Within thy left eye amorous Cupid sits 
Feathering love-shafts. 


* As to the identity of this play with ‘ The 
Spanish Moor’s Tragedy ’ of Dekker, Haugh- | 
ton, and Day. referred to in Henslowe’s 
Diary, see N, & Q., 12 S., i. [1916] 81. 


the disguised Winnifred (who is weeping) 
“What ail’st thou, lad?’’ she replies :— 
| Sometnies hit mine eye—it makes it water 
8 1 
Some dor I think it was. 
Compare ‘The Fancies,’ III. ii., where 
Flavia says: to Fabricio :— 
Prithee, sweetest, 
Hark in your ear,—-beshrew’t, the brim of 
your hat 
Struck in mine eye,—{Aside] Dissemble 
honest tears, 
The griefs my heart does labour in—it 
smarts 
Unmeasurably. 
Compare also these lines from Susan’s 
last speech :— 
They say slow things have best perfection; 
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The gentle shower wets to fertility, 
The churlish storm may mischief with his 
bounty, 
with these, from ‘The Lover’s Melancholy,’ 

(Cleophila) 

Never fell a shower 

More seasonably gentle on the barren 

Parch’d (thirsty earth than showers of 

courtesy 

Have from this princess been distill’d on me, 

To make my growth in quiet of my mind 

Secure and lasting. 

Seene iit. 

All verse (Frank anc Susan). This is 
the scene in which Frank murders Susan. 
Up to the entry of Carter and Old Thorney 
it is mainly Dekker’s; from this point on- 
wards, Ford’s. 

DEKKER. 


(Susan) 
. my soul’s purity 
Shall with bold wings ascend the doors of 
Mercy. 


Compare :-— 
Thy Heaven-inspired soul, on wisdom’s wings, 
Shall fly up to the Parliament of Jove. 
“Old Fortunatus,’ I. i. 
Heaven, ope your windows, that my spotless 
soul, 
Riding upon the wings of innocence, 
May enter Paradise. ne 
‘Lust’s Dominion.’* TIT. iti. 
Forp. 
(Carter’s final speech) 
T have not wept these twenty years before 
There is nothing like this in Dekker; but 
in Ford we find :— 
1 have not din’d these three days. : 
* The Lover’s Melancholy,’ II. ii. 
I have scarce slept one sound sleep 
These twelve months. 
Ibid, IV. ii. 


(Ithocles) . . . when slept my sister 
(Christalla) Sir, not these ten days. 
‘The Broken Heart, IV. ii. 
Neene iv. 


Almost all prose (Sir Arthur Clarington, 
Cuddy Banks and the Morris-dancers). By 
Rowley, except the few lines at the end 
describing the arrest of Somerton and War- 
beck, which are Ford’s. 


* But Dekker also alludes to this proverb in 
‘The Shoemaker’s Holiday,’ IV. iii.: ‘ Well. | 
God sends fools fortune, and it may be he may 
light upon his matrimony by such a device; 
for wedding and hanging goes by destiny.” 
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Foro. 
(Sir A. Clarington) 
‘These things are full of horror, full of pity. 
‘The Lover’s Melancholy,’ III. ii. :— 
This sight is full of horror. 
‘The Broken Heart,’ IV. ii.: 
The sight is full of terror. 

Act LV. 

Scene i. 
Chiefly prose (Old Banks, Mother Sawyer, 

etc.). The whole scene undoubtedly Dek- 
ker’s. 
(1) (Mother Sawyer) 
Upon whose eyelids lust sits, burning fires 
‘Yo burn men’s souls in sensual hot desires. 
‘The Honest Whore,’ Pt. I. 1V. i. 
The soul that, leaving chastity’s white shore, 
Swims in hot sensual streams. 
‘ Westward Hoe,’ IV. ii. :— 
Turn her into a devil, whom I adore, 
By scorching her with the hot stream of 
lust. 

(2) (M. Sawyer) 
Dare any swear I ever tempted maiden 
With golden hooks flung at her chastity 
To come and lose her honour? 
‘Westward Hoe,’ IT. ii. :— 
And henceforth cease to throw out golden 


hooks 
To choke mine honcur. 


(3) (dunn Ratcliffe) 
... What running there’s from all quarters 
of the city to learn the art of grinding. 

‘ Westward Hoe,’ Il. i. :— 

. . . there’s so much sifting, grinding, and 
holting in every corner of the city. 

(4) (Cuddy Banks) 

. . neither is it [the dog] a citizen's water 
spaniel. enticing his master to go a-ducking, 
etc. 

See Act IIT., se. i. 

Scene ti. 

Chiefly verse (Frank, his sister-in-law 
Katherine, and Winnifred. At the close 
Carter, speaking prose). This is the scene 
of the discovery of Frank’s crime. By Ford 
and Dekker; the hand of the former being 
predominant. 


. 


supra. 


Forp. 
(1) (Frank) 


All ‘life is but a wandering to find home; 

When we are gone, we’re there. Happy 

: were man, 

— his voyage end; he should not, 
then, 
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Answer how well or ill he steer’d his soul 

By Heaven’s or by Hell’s compass; how he 
put in 

(Losing blessed goodness’ shore) at such a 


sin; 
Nor how life’s dear provision he has spent, 
Nor how far he in’s navigation went 
Beyond commission. 


‘The Lovers’ Melancholy,’ V. i. :— 


O lady, in the turmoils of our lives 

Men are like politic states, or troubled seas 

Tossed up and down with several storms and 
tempests, 

Change and variety of wrecks and fortunes; 

Till, labouring tothe havens of our homes, 

We struggle for the calm that crowns our 
ends 

. A happy end Heaven bless us with! 


‘A Line of Life’ (Ford’s Works, ed. 
Dyce, IIT. 388) :— 

. in this ship of our mortality, how- 
soever we limit our. courses, or are suited in 
any fortune of prosperity or lowness in this 


great sea of the world, yet by the violence | 


and perpetual motion of time are we com- 
elled to pace onward to the last and long 
ome of our graves. 

(2) (Katherine) 

... you have these three days 

Not tasted any food. 

See TIT. iii. supra. 

DEKKER. 
(1) (Frank) 
Then ’twas my fancy; 
Some windmill in my brains for want of 
sleep. 
‘The Roaring Girl,’ TIT. iii. :— 
T have in my brain ...a windmill going. 
Forp. 

(3) (Frank, to Winnifred) 

Be quiet; for thou my evidence art, 
Jury and judge. 

‘The Lady’s Trial,’ II. ii. :— 

Accuse yourself; be your own jury, judge, 
And executioner. 

(4) (Carter) 


- » + Some knives have foolish posies upon 
them, but thine has a villainous one; look! 
[Showing the bloody knife.] ©. it is enamell’d 
with the heart-blood of thy hated wife, my 
beloved daughter! What sayest thou to this 


evidence? is’t not sharp? does’t not strike | 


home? Thou canst not answer honestly and 
without a trembling heart to this one point, 
this terrible bloody point. 


‘The Broken Heart,’ V. ii. :-—— 


Sweet princess, 
A perfect purity of blood enamels 
The beauty of your white. 
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‘ Love’s Sacrifice,’ V. ii. :— 

I will keep no form : 
Of ceremonious law to try thy guilt | 
Look here, ‘tis written on my _poniard’s 


point, 
The bloody evidence ot thy untruth, 
Act V. 


Scene i. 
_ Chiefly prose (Witch, Cuddy Banks and 
| Dog) Dekker, Rowley and Ford, the hand 
‘of the last-named being clearly perceptible 
| in the speeches of the demoniacal Dog. The 
| first speech of the Witch is Dekker’s—note 
‘especially the inversion (typical of Dekker) : 
Could I run 
Like a swift powder-mine beneath the world, 
Up would I blow it all. 


Forp. 


(Dog) 
. . . the glass of thy sins is full, and it 
must run out at gallows. 


‘The Sun’s Darling,’ V. i. 
Ford scene) :— 
Thy sands are number’d, and thy glass of 


frailty 
Here runs out to the last. 


‘The Broken Heart,’ III. v. :— 


My glass of life, sweet princess, hath few 
miuutes 

Remaining to run down; the sands are 
spent, 


(clearly a 


Scene ii. 
Verse and prose. This is substantially 
Ford’s throughout. 
(1) (frank) 
He is not lost 
Who bears his peace within him; had I spun 
My web of life out at full length, and 
dream’d 
Away my many years in lusts, in surfeits, 


You might have mourn’d for me indeed. 
‘A Line of Life’ (Ford’s Works, ed. Dyce, 
IIT. 394) :— 


We were not born to feed, sleep, and spin, 
out our web of life in the delicate softness 
of vanity or sloth. 


(2) (Frank’s last speech) 

All help me with your  prayers—On, on, 
*tis just 

That law should purge the guilt of blood 
and lust. 

‘Love’s Sacrifice,’ III. iv. :— 


Here’s fatal sad presages: but ’tis just 
He dies by murder that hath lived in lust. 
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As Fleay is, so far as I know, the only | named on the title-page of the play, I here 


previous critic who has attempted an exact 
definition of the shares of the three authors 


i add a table which will enable the reader to 
' compare his division, with my own :— 


SYKES, 
Ford 
Ford and Dekker 
Dekker, Rowley and Ford 
Ford and Dekker 
Rowley and Dekker 
Ford 
Dekker and Ford 
Rowley and Ford 
Dekker 
Ford and Dekker 


Act 5, se: i: Ford 
Ford 
Act LI, se. i. Dekker and Rowley 
Ford 
* Act HIT, se. i. Rowley 
Ford 
Lil Ford 
EN Rowley 
Act IV, se. i Dekker 
Ford 
Act V, se. i Dekker and Rowley 
sc. li Ford and Dekker Ford 


” 


It will be observed that in four of the , 


Dekker, Rowley and Ford 
ror 


ever Rowley’s share in the play may have 


six scenes which Fleay attributes to Ford | been, I am convinced that there is not a 


alone I find Dekker’s hand also, and that 


and Rowley I find traces of Ford. What- 


| single scene which does not show some signs 
in both scenes attributed by him to Dekker | 
| Enfield. 


either of Ford’s or of Dekker’s presence. 
H. Ducpaty SYKEs. 


HAMILTON AND BELLOMONTE. 

'NHAT there was a close connection between 

the Scottish Hamiltons and the Norman 
house of the De Bellomonte there can be no 
doubt. William Hamilton, of Wishaw, the 
Scottish historian, who flourished about 
1700, derived the Scotch House from Wil- 
liam de Bellomonte de Bretville, described 
in Dugdale as a leper, a younger brother of 
the last Earl of Leicester of that line. If 
this was so, why did the earldom lapse 
at the death of the last earl in 1204 sine 
prole? William Hamilton of Wishaw, 
states that William de Hamilton married 
_ Mary, the only daughter and heiress of Gil- 
bert, Earl of Strathearn, and was after- 
wards forfaulted and obliged to return to 
England. 

all of which is instructed by a charter yet 
extant granted to Mouris de Morray of the 
iands of ‘Ogilvie in Strathern bearing these 
words, “que terre derendruit manibus 
Rogis ratione foris tutura Maria de Strathern 
Comitissa de iodem quondam nuptrata [sic] Do- 
mino Gulielmo de Hambleton Anglo et inimico 
nostro,” and he gave for his arms Cinquefoil 
ermino, as all his predecessors, the Harls of 
Meilent and Leicester had done, 

This marriage would have taken place 
somewhere about 1220 if these were the 
parents of Gilbert de Hamilton, as most 
probably they were. 


foil ermino.’ 
foils, but one cinquefoil, which would be 
the coat of the (‘ounts of Mellent in Nor- 
mandy. It has always been stated that the 


three cinquefoils borne on the Hamilton coat 


Now the point to notice | 
about this is ‘‘ he gave for his arms cinque- 
He does not say three cinque- | 


, denote cadency from the Karls of Leicester. 

| I am inclined to differ from this, as most 
probably the Hamiltons descended from 
another branch of the De Bellomontes, who 

| were also descendants of the Karls of Mel- 
lent, and that they adopted the three cin- 
quefoils, as a coat of their own, may be as 
descendants and cadets of the Mellents, 

' although in the first instance as shewn above 
if was not so. 


Robert de Bellomonte, who so distin- 
guished himself at the Battle of Hastings 
that he was afterwards created Karl of Lei- 
cester, was the son of Roger de Bellomonte 
(who, Freeman tells us, constructed many 
of the ships for the invasion), also Lord 
of Pontoaudomare, and married Adelina, 
daughter of Walleranni, Earl of Mellent in 
Normandy. He may have had several other 
sons. That there were other branches of 
the De Bellomonte family, both in Normandy 
and England, there is no doubt; for in 
Risdon’s note-book, recently transcribed and 
edited from the criginal by James Dallas 
and Henry G. Perter, there is mentioned 
a Richard de Bellomonte, son of Roscelin de 
Bellomonte and Constance, illegitimate 
daughter of Henry I. who was Viscount of 
| Mayne in Normandy and Lord of South 
Tawton in Devonshire. 

This man was had in soe great respect 
with King Henry IL that he bestowed his 
/daughter Ermegardis de Bellomonte in mar- 
| riage on William the Lion, King of Scot- 
| er and was at the charge thereof, and 


1onoured it with his own person in the 33rd 
veere of his reign, 1186 a.p. 
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Therefore the Queen of Scotland, who did 
not die till 1232, was alive when William 
Hamilton was marrying the daughter of a 
distinguished Scotch nobleman. Roger de 
Bellomonte, brother of the last Earl of Lei- 
cester, was also holding the bishopric of St. 
Andrew’s in her reign. He died in 1202, 
or would have come into the earldom. 
Robert, surnamed Blanchesmains, the 3rd 
Earl of Leicester, married PetroniJla, daugh- 
ter and heriess of Hugh de Grentmaisnil, 
the owner of the Manor of Hamilton. He 
died in 1190, at Duras in Greece on his 
way home from Jerusalem. 

It may be that his Leicester cousins gave 
William de Hamilton the use of their 
Manor of Hamilton, if not actually. bestow- 
ing it on him, before he came to Scotland. 
There is no reason why he should not have 
been a brother or nephew of the Lion King’s 
wife, hence the bestowal on his son Gilbert 
of the large and important grant of land on 
the Clyde. 

Joun HAmIton. 

Sunningdale, Silverhill, 

St. Leonards-on-Sea, 


WARS AS A SHIP’S NAME (See ante p. 
h 293, s.v. ‘Capture of L’Hercules by 
H.M.S. Mars’). The first of this name in 
the Royal Navy was Mars, 50, Prize, cap- 
tured in 1665, sold out of the service 1667. 

Tt is certain that the name does not appear 
in the Navy Lists between 1676 and 1719. 

Mars, 64, 1374 T. (B.0O.M.). Capturea 
from French by Nottingham Oct. 11, 1746. 
Wrecked (Captain John Amherst) at Hali- 
fax N.S. in June, 1755 

Mars, 74, 1556 T. (B.O.M.). Launched 
at Woolwich 1759. Quiberon Bay Nov. 20, 
1759; in company with Oxford captured 
French Sardoine, 14, and Anémone, 14, in 
Bay of Biscay, 1761. 

Mars, 60, Captured from Dutch with five 
other vessels (26 to 14 guns) at St. Eusta- 
tius Island, by Lord Rodney’s Forces Feb. 
4, 1781, she was added to Royal Navy as 
Prince Edward. 


Mars, 74, 1842 T. (B.O.M.) Completed 
at Deptford about 1794; She captured 
French J|’Hercule, 74, Apr. 21, 1798; 
Trafalgar Oct. 21, 1805; captured French 
Rhin, 40/44, whilst chasing four other 
French frigates off Rochefort, July 27, 1806; 
Baltic, 1808. 


Mars, 44, rasée, captured from Dutch, 
when surrendered at Vlieter Texel, Aug. 


DecemrerR 2%, 1926, 


50, 1799, added to Royal Navy as Vlieter. 

Mars, 64, Danish, Destroyed. Sept. 7, 
1807. 

Mars, 80, 3842 T. (2576, B.O.M.). 

Launched at Chatham 1848. (See ‘ N. and 
exlvili. 24.) 
_ Mars, 16, Twin Screw, steel, 14900 T. 
1.H.P. 10000 N.D. (12,000 F.D.) °390 feet 
length. Built by Laird Bros., Birkenhead. 
Launched Mar. 30, 1896. 


Note.—The l’Hercule captured on Apr. 
21, 1798, was fresh from L’Orient; her 
crew were taken at a disadvantage, not hav- 
ing shaken down. 


A. Ruperr-JoNnes. 


TWO OLD PROPHECIES.—Apait from 
his well-known prophetical list of the 
Roman Pontifis from the first to the last, 
with their wonderful mottoes ascribed to 
each, St. Malachy, of Armagh, I believe, 
also foretold the day, when conveyances by 
wheels would supersede horses entirely. 
Also another, dating from 1691, by Richard 
Burbage, connects the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury therewith :— 
A Scot our King? ‘The limping State 
That day must need a crutch. 
What next? In time a Scot will prate 
As Primate of our Church, 
When such shall be, why then yow'll see 
That day it will be found 
That Saxon down through London town 
Shall underground. 


Both prophecies seem to have been fulfilled, 


though [I am dubious anent the last couplet - 


in its meaning. I have taken it from The 
Church Standard. 
J. B. McGovern. 


HE OLDEST INN SIGN IN ENGLAND. 
~-Perhaps the enclosed cutting from the 
Suffolk Chronicle and Mercury of Oct. 22 
may interest the readers of ‘N. and Q.’ 
Amongst its many relics of the past, Clare 
possesses what is believed to be the oldest 
hostelry sign in the country. It dates back to 
the fifteenth century, and takes the form of 
a solid piece of wood measuring 9ft. 8ins, by 
2ft. 4ins. No doubt at one time it served 
as the support to an oriel window. On it are 
carved a swan with small conventional trees 
on either side, bearing different objects, said 
to have been identified as the insignia of 
some of the oldest families in England. On 
the left side are the arms of France and 
England, and on the right the arms of the 
Mortimer and De Burgh families. 
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Readers’ 


ROMAN Cc ATHOLIC BISHOPRICS IN 
INDIA AND THE PADROADA.—Will 
any reader kindly say how the vexed ques- 
tion of the Padroada, which raged for cen- 
turies between the Vatican and Lisbon, has 
been finally settled? Particularly I want to 
know : 

1. Does Lisbon now possess any rights 
of patronage to R.C. Bishoprics in India? 

2. The present status of the Archbishop 
of Goa? He used, u think, to be styled 
“Primate of India.” 

3. If the ‘‘ Padroadists’’ as they used 
to be called have been shepherded in, or if 
they are still in the wilderness ? 

CHARLES SWYNNERTON. 

The Old House, Burleigh, Stroud. 


HK INDUSTRY OF TANNING IN 
SUSSEX.—Is there any earlier note of 
this industry in Sussex than the mention 
of it in 1275 referred to in the Victoria 
History? A list of early Sussex tanneries 
would be useful as so many old houses now 
hear the name only of Tanners, Tanyard 
House, etc. Details are required of when 
they were closed down. 


Queries. 


WOLSELEY. 

Ardingly, Sussex. 
NEWMAN.—In his 

* ‘Apologia’ ad an., 1833 (Ed. 1890, 
47), John Henry Newman wrote: ‘“‘ I would 
have no dealings with my brother, and I put 
my conduct upon a syllogism. I said, ‘ St. 
Paul bids us avoid those who cause divi- 
sions ; you cause divisions: therefore 1 must 
avoid you.’’’ One imagines the brother 
could very well have retorted by a similar 
syllogism. Did the Cardinal pursue the same 
course in after life? Did the brothers, both 
eminently gifted intellectually, never meet 
amicably later ? 


Culpeper’s, 


H. AND F. W. 


J. B. McGovern. 
Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury. 


RANKCHEYNEY: FRANK CHENE.— 
I shall be glad of any information con- 
cerning a family of Frankcheyney or Frank 
Chéne which is said to have been in Dorset 
or (and) Wilts in the middle of the four- 
teenth century. Hutchins’s ‘ Dorset’ gives 
none; but they were prominent and wealthy 


-and lived presumably at Litton Cheney and 
A. G. E. 


North Porton. 


ARSH AND BUGG.—I have the follow- 
ing letter in Marsh’s autograph : — 
Palace, Peterborough, 23, December, 1823. 
Rev. Sir, 
This morning Mr. Bugg cailed at the Palace, 
and was shewn into the Breakfast Room. 
When his name was announced, I requested 
Mr. Parsons, one of our Prebendaries, who was 
then engaged with me on particular business 
in my study, to inquire of Mr. Bugg the 
purpose ot his visit. He then sent me up your 
Letter, with his Nomination and Testimonial. 
‘To prevent all misunderstanding, which fre- 
quently arises from verbal intercourse, | 
immediately committed to writing the follow- 
ing Note, which was delivered to him by Mr. 


Parsons :— 


“The Bishop of Peterborough, having learnt 
the object of Mr. Bugg’s visit, is under the 
necessity of informing him that the Bishop 
cannot license him to a Curacy in his Diocese, 
for reasons which the Bishop will be ready to 
state when required to do so by proper 
authority.” 

IT am, Rev. Sir, 
Your faithful and obedt servant, 
Herpert PETERBOROUGH. 


Rev. L. for J.] Bartlett. 


Marsh was involved in many quarrels by 


his refusal to license clergy within his 
diocese. Sydney Smith’s lively article in 
the Kdinburgh “Review has made people 


familiar with a series of these, but it could 
not mention Bugg’s case at it was written 
more than a year before the Bishop’s letter. 
Is anything known of that case? 
DAVID SALMON. 
Narberth. 


ESCUED SUICIDE AS MURDERER 
OF RESCUER.—The following case is 
cited in Westcott’s Treatise on Suicide. 

In Regina v. Gathercole (1839) the 
prisoner attempted to drown ‘himself; 
another man jumped into the water to save 
him, but lost his own life in the attempt. 
Gathercole was convicted of murder. Can 
any reader inform me if the capital penalty 
was inflicted in this case, or in any similar 
one? 

H. J. AYLtrre. 

20. College Road, Brighton. 


'WRISTOPHER STONE.—Information is 

desired concerning the ancestry of 

Christopher Stone (Stones), who was Chan- 

cellor of York Cathedral in 1660 and received 

a grant of arms from Charles II. on Oct. 

6, 1661, through the Norroy King of Arms. 
ALEXANDER W. WEDDELL. 


EVONSHIRE SAYINGS.—Is there any 


ings? Hazlitt, in his ‘ English Proverbs,’ 
1869, has several references to a Mr. Shelly 
or Shelley as a writer on the subject, but 
there is nothing of the kind in the British 
Museum Catalogue under either spelling of 
this name. If Mr. Shelly wrote in a maga- 
zine or in the publication of some local 
society, I shall be very glad of a precise 
reference. 
G. L. Apperson. 
158, Gloucester Terrace, W.2. 


WHEELER, C.E.—Who 


this person who lectured in Lancaster 
in the fifties and sixties of last century 
on ‘‘ Voltaic Electricity and its. allied 
Phenomena,’ ‘‘ Optics and Optical Illu- 
sions illustrated with the Kalotrope”’ (what 
was that?), 
especial reference. to the Transatlantic 
American Telegraph ”’ ? 

T. Cann Hucues. 


WR. J. P. CHILDE.—Who was this per- 
son who gave a Lecture in Lancaster 
on 11 Nov., 1850, on his astronomical! and 
microscopic wonders including a cyclorama 
and a novel instrument called a ‘‘ Chroma- 
trope’?? What was this and by whom 
invented and when? 
T. Cann Hucues. 
A CAPTAIN COOK STORY.—I should 
+4 like to know if the following story 
about Captain Cook which appeared in the 
Yorkshire Magazine, 1786, can be verified : 
It is remarkable, if true, as reported, that 
Captain Cook was godfather to his wife; and 
at the very time she was christened declared 
that he had determined on the union which 
afterwards took place between them. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


TR PATRICK CLAUDE EWINS, BT.— | 


Mackenzie’s ‘ View of the County of 
Northumberland,’ Vol. i., 1825, mentions 
that Sir Patrick Claude Ewins, Bt., died 
near Wooler in 1807, in his 87th year. 
He is said to have married a Neapolitan 
lady, Signora Centuci, by whom he had an 
only son born at Eagle Hall, Somerset. 
Any further particulars concerning this 
baronet and his family will be appreciated. 

H. Askew. 
{AVONAROLA AND DANTE.—Could any 

Dante scholar among readers of ‘N. 
and Q.’ tell me whether there is any refer- 
ence to Dante in the works of Savonarola ? 


FE. R. 


‘Ocean Telegraphs with | 


PUCKERIDGE, HERTS.—What is the. 
collection published of Devonshire say- | 


origin of this place-name? I am 
_tempted to think that the old Berkshire 
family of Buckeridge settled at Basildon in 
the middle of the fifteenth century may have 
taken its name from this place. In a record 
/ dated 29 July, 1512-3, is a reference to 
| John Bukrigge, Pukrigge, Pokeriche, Pow- 
_keryche or Bokerygge of Bastelden and Hert- 
riche, Berks. William, a son of the above, 
who died at Pangbourne, 1529, is called 
,Pukrige in his will, and the name is so 
spelt, under Pangbourne in the Subsidy of 
1524. A Thomas Pokeryge was Mayor of 
Reading in the reign of Henry VII. In 
1423 and 1439 John Pokeryge the elder, and 
John Pokeryge the younger were commis- 
-sioned to provide ashes and other trees to 
make cups for the Royal household. In 
1360-1 I find a Geoffrey de Pokerich, 1332 
a John de Pokeriche, and in 1288 John 
Pukerigg. 
impression that the name Buckeridge came 
from a place somewhere in Berkshire not 
now to be identified meaning Beechridge— 
but since coming across some of the above 
references I feel more inclined to think the 
original name may have been Puckeridge. 
A. STEPHENS Dyer. 
207, Kingston Road, 
Teddington, Middlesex. 
OSEPH HARRIS  (1702—1764).—Can 
| any reader say if he (Assay Master of 
the Mint, 1748), was at any time a Fellow 
(or member) of the Royal Society ? 
K. M. 


BENJAMIN WILLIAM HUTCHINSON, 


was admitted a Scholar of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., in 1756. He matriculated in 1755, 
but does not appear to have taken any 


degree. Particulars of his career and the. 


date of his death are desired. He is stated 
to have been the son of Benjamin Hutchin- 
son, of the Isle of St. Christopher, West 
Indies. 
G. F. R. B. 
OHN LLOYD HUME was admitted to 


Westminster School in June, 1817. He. 


was born Feb. 6, 1809. Particulars of his 
parentage and the date of his death are 
desired. 

G. F. R. B. 
“NOT FOR TOM, DICK, OR HARRY.” 


—Does this refer to St. Thomas of’ 


Canterbury, Richard Coeur de Lion, and 
Henry V.? 
I. G. 
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OCKLE-SHELLS IN ST. JAMES’S 
+ PARK.—Pepys, on May 15, 1663, 
wrote :— 


I walked in the Park, discoursing with the . 
keeper of the pall mall, who was sweeping it, | 


and who told me that the «arth is mixed that 
do floor the mall, and that over all there is 
cockle shells powdered and spread to keep it 
fast, which however, in dry weather, turns to 
dust, and deads the hall. 


The person who had the care of the ground | 


was called the King’s Cockle-Strewer. 
Did this period mark the commencement 
of using sea-shells for garden paths? 


J. Lucas. 
101, Piccadilly. 


FFIGY AT OLIVER CROMWELL’S 
FUNERAL.—In an account of Crom- 
well’s funeral at Westminster it is stated 
that the hearse bore a recumbent waxen 
effigy of the Protector, habited in the robes 
of royalty, with a crown on its head, and 
the globe and sceptre in its hands. What 
became of this effigy ? 
J. LANbFEAR LUuCAs. 
101, Piccadilly. 


JONES, AUTHOR OF ‘ THE MUSE 

* RECALLED.’—This composition was 

an ‘‘ Ode occasioned by the nuptials of Vis- 

count Althorp and Mifs Lavinia Peacham 

printed at Strawberry [ill 1781 4°." Data 

about the writer with the year of his birth 
and place and date of death will oblige. 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS, 


MOTHY BUCK, COMEDIAN.—Is any- 

thing known of this individual, de- 
scribed as a celebrated comedian, who died 
at Bury St. Edmunds, in October, 1741? 


G. O. R. 


—_— WANTED.—1. Who wrote the 
following lines, and to what poem do they 
belong: 
Rejoice when man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 
His soul’s wings never furled. 
R. B. Etson. 
2. Who wrote a poem on ‘ Words,” 
first stanza of which runs: 
God wove a web of loveliness, 
Of clouds and stars and birds, 
But made not anything so — 
And beautiful as Words. 
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WILLIAMSCOTE AND WILCOTES 
(cli. 350, 424, 443). 
| WILcorr (6) spelled Wilcott is a hamlet 
in N.W. Shropshire, 8 miles N.W. 
of Shrewsbury, a member of the manor of 
Ness, which was granted to the ancient 
family of le Strange of Hunstanton Hall, 
Norfolk, in the reign of Henry II.—a branch 
of the great Norman family of Fitz Alan, 
Earls of Arundel, Lords of Clun and Oswes- 
try, lands which they obtained through the 
marriage of John Fitz Alan (0b. 1240) with 
Isabel d’ Albini 2nd daughter of William 
qd <Albini, Earl of Arundel (0b. in Italy 
1221). There are several Rainsfords in the 
Parish registers of Clun. 
About 1204-10 Reiner, or Rainfred, Bishop 
of St. Asaph, bought from John le Strange 
_the whole township of Wilcott (6) at the 
enormous price of 70 marks, in order 
that he might bestow it upon the hospital 
which he was founding and richly endowing 
at Oswestry (le Strange Records). He prob- 
wbly descended from Rainfred, who was. 
‘under-tenant of Worthen, about 10 miles 
S.W. of Wilcott (6) temp. Domesday. 
Another of the name in 1086 was a monk 
of Evesham and Winchcombe to which office 
he was appointed by Hugh Lupus, Earl of 
Chester. He was later 1st Prior of Whitby 
Abbey, Yorks. There was another branch 
of the Rainfreds seated in Salop, 1086, 
styled de Constantine or Coutances, Ralph 
descended from Nigel, Viscount of Coutances, 
who revolted against Duke William in 1047, 
and lost his vast estates. Ralph had a son, 
Hugh, who granted lands to Salop Abbey 
before, 1121. Umfrid, or Rainfred, de 
Coutances witnessed its foundation charter 
in 1093, and Richard Coutances that of 
Haughmond Abbey founded in 1160 by Wil- 
liam Fitz Alan. John de Préaux is found 
in the Hundred Rolls to be in possession of 
Great Tew in 1278. In 1303 he entailed 
the estate upon his son Ralph, and in 1332 
obtained confirmation from the Crown of 
the entail. Soon after this he died, and 
his Inquisitio post mortem taken in 1333 
, Shews that he left a son and heir—William 
de Préaux, aged 16, who appears in 1340 
_ and 1345 in connection with Great Tew as 
/son and heir of Ralph. From this date 
‘down to the 21st year of Richard II. (1398) 
. Carter states that when John and Alice Wil- 
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cotes made what was doubtless their mar- | appearing in the latter county about 1220. 
riage settlement in 1398, the researches of | Dr. J. H. Round points out that heredi- 
both Dr. Macnamara and himself had failed | tary surnames were not introduced into this 
to discover anything further concerning de | country till after the Norman conquest, and 
Préaux, except in 1398 when John and Alice 1" most, cases long after it, Owners of 
were in possession of it. The Inquisitio estates derived their names from them and 
post mortem of Roger Mortimer says that | did not, as sometimes seems to be imagined, 
‘the heirs of Ralph de Prewes” held of give to the locality their own name. He 
him one knight’s fee in Great Tew. In the goes on to say that these remarks do not 
le Strange Records by Hamon le Strange, | refer to small property, which took the name 
F.S.A., published in 1916, it is stated | of the owner or occupier, with the possessive 
on p. 329 that Roger le Strange died on *: There are many instances, as he states, 
July 29, 1349, and his heir was found to be | when owners gitve their name to ‘‘ small 
Sir Roger, then at the age of 23 years. The | properties,” as hamlets, manors, halls, 
manors held by him in chief, at his death | farms, fields, etc., and in course of time 
were Middleton in Cambridgeshire, Bicester, the possessive s was dropped. To give 
Middleton and Tew in Oxfordshire.‘ In con- two instances, (1) Rainsford Farm, near 
nection with the manor of Campden, we find Thatcham, Berks, (2) the family of Wrenford 
John Wilcote’s name mentioned as linked or Rainsford, settled at a very early date 
with several prominent Salop and Northern at London, and some of them lords of 
families as follows :—- ‘that manor circa 1540. In 1550 John Wren- 

Margaret, daughter of Edward de Ludlow, ford settled ‘‘the manor of Wrenford ’’ on 
married Sir Baldwin le Strange; Margaret died his son William. Evidently Wrenford 
1419.  Hlizabeth, daughter of Margaret, is Manor was a member of the chief manor 
described as text heir, aged 14 years. She of Longdon, and was in older times known 
was even then the wife of Robert Molyneux. as Wrenford’s manor and, as we have seen, 


Since her mother’s death, John Duke of Bed- | by the sixteenth century the possessive s 
ford, son of John of Gaunt, who married \ag dropped. : 


daughter of Thomas conetusion it is claimed. that the two 
Wilcotes and William Massy by letters patent great lines of Rainford, the Shropshire and 
Henry V (1420) occupied the Manor (Campden), Lancashire, merged, when Elizabeth, daugh- 
—(Extracts from Bristol and Glos, Arche- ter of John Wilcotes, by his second wife, 
ological Society). Elizabeth Cheyney, Lord of Great Tew, 
John le Strange, a burgess and provost married circa 1440 Henry Rainford of Rain- 
of Oswestry, witnessed a charter April 2, ford Hall, Lord of Rainford, Co. Lanes. 


1258. The Chaitulary of Haughmond Abbey, ALFRED RANsFORD. 
under the heading of Rowshill in Shrews- Hast Elloe, Hunstanton. 


bury, mentions that Richard, son of Durand JTZAAK WALTON AND WESTMINSTER 
(le Strange), gave a rent of 17d. from a ABBEY (cli. 243, 282, 319, 426).—With 
messuage which William Aurifax holds further reference to the above and to Sir 
‘Teste Ricardo Rustico tune preposito, Grorce Aston’s reply in your last number, 
Peter son of Peter confirms—Teste Gamel, the story was told in a book of Reminis- 
Rainer son of Martin tune  preposito.”” cences by (1 think) an American authoress 
These are amongst the earliest provosts of published within the last twelve years. She 
Shrewsbury. (le Strange Records.) stated that she dined at the Deanery in 

When Thomas Warton considered the ean Stanley's time, and after dinner he 
question, whether the Wilcotes derived from told the story of how he had been reading 
Wilcott (6) in Shropshire, he apparently | Walton’s Letters in bed, and came across a 
was unable to come to any satisfactory con- yeference to Walton having scratched his 
clusion. With the documentary and cir- initials on Casaubon’s monument. Where- 
cumstantial evidence before us, there is the | upon he was so much interested that he got 
strongest probability that some of the Salop | out of bed, took his bedroom candle, and 
Rainfreds took the name of Wilcott (6) | there and then went down into the Abbey 
about 1200, when Bishop Rainfred bought and verified the fact. Unfortunately I neg- 
the hamlet from Roger le Strange, and | lected to make a note of the book at the 
gave their newly adopted name of Wilcotes, | time and have never been able to put my 
to the tiny hamlets in Gloucestershire, War- | hand on it since. I have never been able 
wickshire and Oxfordshire—their name first | to find any reference to it in Walton’s 
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Letters, and though Stanley in his ‘ Mem- 


orials of Westminster Abbey’ mentions the | 


initials as those of Izaach Walton he gives 
no authority for his statement. No doubt 
Dean Ryle had read the same story. Can 
any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ give the refer- 
ence? 
Lawrence E. TANNER. 

WATER LANES (cli. 244, 283, 320, 447). 

—In former times the water for house- 
hold use had to be brought to the houses 
from a nearby stream or well, and the roads 
leading to stream or well were constantly 
wet from water spilled by the carriers. In 
most Chinese cities such conditions prevail 
to-day and the lanes thus used are easily 
1ecognised by their perpetual moistness, and 
are avoided by all but the water-carriers. 
Many a time have I found back my road 
to ‘the river-front from the labyrinth of 
Chinese streets by following a water lane. 
May not the origin of the English ‘‘ water 
Janes’ enquired about be traced back to 
similar conditions ? 

China. G. A. R. Goyte. 

NANTWICH, CHESHIRE (cli. 389, 431). 

—In the first volume of the ‘ English 
Place-Name Society,’ Part II., ‘The Chief 


Elements used in English Place-Names,’ 


1924, p. 64, is a discussion on the Old Eng- 
lish word wic. It denotes primarily ‘‘dwell- 
ingplace, abode, quarters.’? With regard to 
the suggestion that it may also denote a 
brine-spring, Professor Mawer here states : 

It is a well-known fact that in the Worces- 
tershire Droitwich and the Cheshire Nant- 
wich, Northwich and Middlewich, we have 
place-names in “‘ wich” for places in which, 
at least at the present day, there are salt 
workings, while in dialectal glossaries, the 
term “wich” is sometimes equated with 
“salt works.” The association with salt is 
however purely a chance one and the “ wie” 
only refers to the buildings which sprang up 
around the salt workings. 

The Cheshire place-names have not yet 
been the subject of a special volume of this 
Society, but it is unlikely that the above 
view will be modified as the Worcestershire 
evidence is stated to do more than to con- 
firm it. Perhaps we may say Nantwich 
means ‘‘ the river valley settlement.’’ The 
river Weaver runs through the town . 


R. 8. B. 


392).—As to the ‘‘ third St. Thomas of 
England ’’ mentioned by S. M. L. at the 
second reference, perhaps this is Thomas, 
Earl of Lancaster, Leicester, Derby, Lincoln 
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‘and Salisbury (1277 ?—1322), an account of 


whom is to be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’ He 
was never canonized, but was popularly 
regarded as a saint. 

As to the Church of St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury at Hereford, Richard Lassels, gent. 
(1603-1668) in his posthumously published 
‘The Voyage of Italy . . . Newly printed 
at Paris, and to be sold in London, by John 
Starkey, at the Mitre in Fleet-street, near 
Temple Barr, 1670,’ Part ii., p. 433, under 
the heading ‘S. Thomas di Cantuaria,’ is 
a paragraph which begins. ‘‘In the little neat 
Church of the Oratorians, called the Church 
of S. Thomas of Canterbury, lyes buryed the 
Lady Katherine Whitenhall.’”’ The rest of 
the paragraph is taken up with a long pane- 
gyric of the lady who was wife to Thomas 
Whitenhall Esquire and daughter to the late 
Earl of Shrewsbury. There is an account 
of Richard Lassels in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

JoHN B. 


There is a church dedicated to St. Thomas 
of Canterbury at Clapham, Bedford (Saxon 
tower with the usual features). 

C, 


POWSING (cli. 305, 336, 355, 391, 429). 
—Mr. AckermMann will not, 1 hope, 
think me uncivil if I say that the larger 
part of his remarks at the last reference is 
irrelevant. Does he assent or not to my 
proposition, which is this: call dowsing z; 
I say that if it can be shown in any single 
case that water (etc.) has been discovered 
by «+, then « is an unquestionable reality. 
If Mr. ACKERMANN will express his opinion 
on this proposition, then we shall have some 
common ground on which to rest our argu- 


ments. TuropoRE BESTERMAN 


HE REV. JAMES COOK RICHMOND 
(cli. 423).—This clergyman was born in 
Providence, R.J., in 1808, graduated at 
Harvard in 1828, and later studied at Gét- 
tingen and Halle. He ordained 
Deacon in the Protestant Episcopal Chureh 
in Providence Oct. 12, 1832, and priest Nov. 
13, 1833. After serving as a missionary in 
Maine and Illinois in 1834-5, he held pas- 
torates in various cities, amongst them that 
of St. James’s Church, New York, where he 
succeeded his brother William. He travelled 


‘extensively in Europe, and was the author 


AINT THOMAS IN ENGLAND (cli. 352, 


of ‘ Visit to Iona in 1846,’ ‘A Midsummer 
day dreain,’ and ‘ Metacomet,’ the first canto 
of an epic poem. He died at Poughkeepsie, 
New York, 20 July, 1866. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 
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LOUNT OF SHROPSHIRE (cli. 589).— 
The second and third quarters in the 
Blount arms are ‘‘ Cornwall.”’ John Blount 
of Sodington m. Isabella, d. and co-h. of 
Sir Brian Cornwall of Kinlett, who was 
Sheriff of Shropshire in 1378. A very full 
pedigree of the Blount family will be found 
in the Visitation of Shropshire, published 
by the Harleian Society in 1889, Vols. 

xxviii. and xxix. 

H. J. B. Crements. 


LUNT (BLOUNT) OF WRICKLFE- 
MARSH, CHARLTON (cli. 406).—See 
Thorpe’s ‘ Registrum Roffense,’ 845, and 
especially Drake’s ‘ Hundred of Blackheath,’ 
pp. 124, 128 and 142. , 
Fant LAMBARDE. 


RABIC NUMERALS (exlvii. 302, 341; 
cli. 410).—Since my letter printed at 
the last reference Mr. H. B. Walters 
has lent me a book upon the subject 
by Myr. G. Hill, published by 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford. This 
book set out on p. 55, the date 1445, 
in Arabic numerals of early shape on a 
stone in the tower of Heathfield Church, 
Sussex. The book has 64 plates of Arabic 
numerals of (practically) all dates and 
Kuropean countries. The mortar at the 
Welcome Museum dated 1371 is not men- 
tioned, and seems to deserve attention. T 
shall endeavour to make a rubbing of it and 
communicate with Mr. Walters and through 

him with My. Hill. 

A. D. Tyssen. 


QHRAWLEY, LONDON, 1588” (cli. 

369).—In the Royal Book of Crests, 
published hy James Maeveigh, 2 Vols., 
Lond., 1883, 8vo. is the following :—Shraw- 
ley, Lond., a ‘hind’s head, ar., pierced 
through by an arrow, in bend, or (for pic- 
ture of the crest see plate 85, 2). 

The following may be of interest to Mr. 
J. Knreut:—Marriage Licences Granted 
by the Bishop of London. October 24, 1566. 
“John Shrawley, Jr. and Ursula Ryce, 
Widow, of Thaxted; to marry there.””’ July 
25, 1574. ‘‘ John Shrawley and Christian 
Nycolls, Spr., of City of Lond. ’’?: Gen. Lic. 

Marriage Allegations in the Registry of 
the Vicar-General of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury : — 


Aug. 31, 1663. ‘‘ Michae (or Michael) 


Myriam, of Horsham, Sussex, Widr, abt 46, 
and Barbery Shelley, of the same, Spr., abt. 
40, at own disp., parents dead; alleged by 
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William Shrawly, of Horsham, Gent.; at 
Bony [sic]or Horsham, Sussex.”’ 
SypNey LEwIs. 
Librarian. 

Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 

“DEMEDY WORSE THAN THE 

DISEASE (cli. 389, 431).—Whitelock 
was not the author of the expression, Bacon, 
Essay xv., ‘Of Seditions and Troubles,’ 
has, ad fin., ‘‘ or else the remedy is worse 
than the disease,’’ and, again, in xx., ‘ Of 
Counsel,’ at the end of the third paragraph, 
““a remedy worse than the disease.’’ Was 
the phrase already proverbial when Bacon 
used it ? 

The thought must surely be imuch older. 
Seneca, ‘De beneficiis,’ V. xvi, 4, writes 
“ Ingratus L. Sulla, qui patriam durioribus 
remediis, quam pericula erant sanavit,”’ 
and Tacitus, ‘ Annales,’ III. 28, ‘‘ Tum 
(‘n. Pompeius tertium consul corrigendis 
moribus delectus, set gravior remediis quam 
delicta erant suarumque Jegum auctor idem 
ac subversor, quae armis tuebatur, armis 
amisit.’’ 

_Epwanrp Bensty. 


ISHOP TERKRICK (cli. 389).—Born 1710, 
died 1777, bishop of Peterborough and 
of London, is fully recorded in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Horace Walpole has, more swo, some caustic 
references to this political connections. 
Percy Hutpurp. 


MEDAL COMMEMORATING SEDAN 

(cli. 406).This small bronze medal 
is by no means rare. It was issued by the 
French Communist Party about three weeks 
after the Battle of Sedan. It is generally 
understood to have been designed by the 
artist Pilotel, who died some years ago in 
England. He contributed numerous fashion 
plates to the JSadies’ Pictorial, and was 
frequently employed by Regent Street 
drapers. Pilotel, who thirty-five years ago 
was well-known in Fleet Street, was a very 
intimate friend of the late Horace Lennard, 
the sporting journalist and Crystal Palace 
pantomime author, and the late Pottinger 
Stephens, the comic opera librettist and the 
author of some “ books ’’ for the composer, 
Edward Solomon. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


HE BLIND SPOT (cli. 227, 338).—In 
John Buchan’s ‘ Mr. Standfast’ Peter 
Pienaar applied the theory of ‘the blind 
spot”? to fighting in aeroplanes. 
KB. A. G. Srvarr. 
Kedah, Malay States. 
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ELSON’S DAUGHTER (cli. 280, 374, 

410).—-CommanprEr J. A. Rupert. Jongs’s 
reply to my query at the second reference 
leaves me moie surprised than convinced. I 
am far from wishful to perpetuate what he 
calls a ‘‘ cruel slander”? (exlvii. 227) on 
Lady Hamilton, and, by implication, on 
our great naval hero, but the publication of 
a fact is not per se a slander. I quite agree 


that ‘‘ Time is fast unveiling Truth,” but: 


it has been marvellously slow in revealing 
this alleged one. Is it a ‘‘ cruel slander” 
to assert that Lady Hamilton was the 
mother of little Emma ’’ whose ‘‘ father’s 
name is unknown’”’? | have not seen Mrs. 
Hilda Gamlin’s ‘ Nelson’s Friendships ’ nor 
Blackwood’s Magazine for May, 1888, but 
I cannot ignore the weight of opinion for 
the last century. Securus judicat orbis ter- 
rarum. Besides, the testimony of the grave- 
stone in Pinner Cemetery, Middlesex, can- 
not be lightly thrust aside as inconclusive 
evidence: ‘‘ To the Memory of the Rev. 


Philip Ward, Vicar of Tenterden, Kent | 
Also of MHoratia Nelson-Ward 


(1845). 
(1881), daughter of Viscount Admiral Nel- 
son.” 


hall-mark of truth. 
J. B. McGovern. 


Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury. 
If Horatia was an adopted daughter, how 


is the likeness of her descendant to the great | 


Admiral accounted for? 
C. W. 
{NGLISH AUTHORS BURIED ABROAD 
(cli. 423).—I note the names of the fol- 
lowing authors buried abroad :~- 
Rome.—Shelley. 
J. Trelawny. R. M. Ballantyne. 
Florence. —Arthur Hugh Clough. Walte. 
Savage Landor. Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


(on whose tomb are only the initials 
B. B.’’ and the date ‘‘ 1861 ’’). 
Avignon.—John Stuart Mill. 


In 1916 (12 S. ii. 72) I inserted a similar 
query headed ‘Foreign Graves of British | 


Authors,’ which was copiously answered in 
the same volume at pp. 254, 292, 395, 495; 
also in Vol. iii. at pp. 39, 59, 96, 114, 176, 
238, 277, 392, 460. To reprint these numer- 
ous replies would be to misuse valuable space 
in these columns. 


J. B. McGovern. 
Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury. 


Epitaphs oceasionally lie or exag- | 
gerate, but this, in its simplicity, bears the — 


(His heart alone.) E. | 
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HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF 

PERU (cli. 422).—This translator is 
S[amuel, or Seigneur] Dfe] Cfitry], that is, 
Samuel de Broé, seigneur de Citry et de la 
Guette, the author of several historical 
works. The original work by Augustin de 
Zarate is :— 

Historia del des | evbrimiento y conquista | 
del Perv, con Jas cosas natv- | crales que 
sehaladamente alli se hallan, y los su | cessos 
que ia auido... En Anvers | En casa de 
Martin Nucho, a las dos | Ciguehas. | Ano. 
M.p. LV, |-Con Priuilegio. | [80. ff. (8). 273. (7)}. 


There is an English translation, the 
second title-page of which reads :— 

The strange and | delectable History of the | 
discouerie and Conquest of the | Prouinces of 
Peru, in the | South Sea |... Translated out 
of the Spanish | tongue, by 7. Nicholas. | 
Imprinted at London by Richard | Mones, 
dwelling ouer against the | Fawlcon, by Hol- 
burne bridge. 1581, | [40. ff. (8). 92. The pagin- 
ation begins with f. 12 and ends with f. 88. 
The first title page has a cut, repeated at 
f. 90r. of “ The Riche Mines of Potossi.’’] 

Both these editions are rare: there are 
_ other editions and impressions. 


BESTERMAN. 


' Augustin de Zarate, was born about 1492, 
‘and died at Madrid about 1560. After 
'15 years’ service as comptroller of Cas- 
tile he accompanied Nunez Vela, Viceroy of 
Peru, to South America in 1543, to examine 
into the financial affairs of the country. 
Whilst in Peru, Zarate witnessed many his- 
torical events of importance and made a 
close study of the country and its annals. 
On the fall of Gonzalo Pizarro he returned 
_to Spain, and later became Treasurer of the 
| Spanish Netherlands. In 1555 he pub- 
lished at Antwerp, his valuable work [ut 
supra. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


MBLING (cli. 27, 65, 84, 122, 157).— 
May I reopen this to point out a line 
of Shakespeare that seems to refer to amb- 
ling. In ‘1 Henry IV.’ III. i. Hotspur 
compares his pet aversion ‘‘ mincing poetry ”’ 
to ‘‘ the forced gate of a shuffling nag.” It 
is easy to understand that what was delight- 
‘ful to those loving comfort might be mad- 
'dening to a Hotspur. Or does it mean the 
‘sort of gait between a trot and a walk, also 
'T think called ambling, which a horse will 
| sometimes fall into rather than walk fast, 
-and which is decidedly annoying? 
The ‘‘ pacing steed,’? on which Keats’s 


| Knight-at-arms set ‘La Belle Dame sans 
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Merci ’ may be only a poetical expression ; | 
but it would certainly seem from the con- , 


text that the ‘‘ mount’? must have been 
steady. 
of the ‘New Oxford Dictionary,’ to answer 
my own question as to a Canterbury gallop. 
This seems to have been a milder, slower 
form (in fact a canter, which is undoubtedly 


IT am now able, on the authority | 
bers, 
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ESTMINSTER ABBEY: MEMOR- 
IALS TO FOREIGNERS (cli. 387).-- 

To the list given by V. R. might be added 
mention of the fact that Sir William Cham- 
buried in the Abbey 


Corner, was born in Stockholm, Sweden. (In 


derived from it) in favour with the pilgrims | 


to Canterbury (no hustlers). A ‘ Canter- 
bury’ trot (pace, tit-up, etc.) was also in 
use. 


ERALDIC PUZZLE: MANNOCK AND 

‘““ BRACKLEY ” (cli. 421).—Reyce in 

his ‘Breviary of Suffolk’ amongst ‘‘ the 
names of such families as Clopton hath 
matched withall’’ mentions two who bore 
barry and nebuly coats, to wit: (a) 
Brookesby, Barry of 6 nubulee argent and 
sable, a canton gules, and (b) Burley, Ermyn 
2 bars nubulee sable. ‘But I have come 
across no alliance with the former in the 


Clopton pedigrees. 
8. B. (B/C). 


OPULAR FALLACIES (cli. 388, 430).— 

The following books are not in Mr. 

ACKERMAN)’ list, nor mentioned at the last 
reference : 

Barclay (A. W.), ‘ Medical errors. Falla- 
cies connected with the application of the 
inductive method of reasoning to the Science 
of Medicine.’ 1864. 


the year 1726.) Young Chambers was, how- 
ever, only two years old, when his father, 
a merchant of Scottish descent, moved to- 
Ripon, and Sir William can thus hardly 
be called anything but British. 
Louris ZETTERSTEN. 
“QNE'S PLACE IN THE SUN” (cli. 
420).—Mx. McGovern points out that 
Balzac uses this phrase twice in letters to 
the Countess Hanska. It was evidently a 
stock phrase of this, for he uses it also in 
‘La derniére incarnation de Vautrin ” 
(Michel Lévy’s ed., p. 156)—‘‘ Je n’ai point 
trouvé de place au soleil pour moi.” 
Davin SaLuon. 


(cli. 406).—Probably the query 
refers to the Halls of Scorbro or Scor- 
borough (not Scarborough) KE. Yorks. Mr. 
James Hall, born March, 1801, was the son 
of Mr. John Hall. James was Master of 
the Holderness Hounds from 1847 till 1877, 
and died July 19, 1877. He had two sons, 
who died, and four daughters. 
J. 


LD CHAPEL IN BELGRAVIA: THE 
BELFRY (cli. 226).—My query on this. 


‘subject is fully answered in ‘ Wonderful 


Wright (T.), ‘Essays on subjects connected | London,’ No. 16, Vol. ii., together with 


with the Literature, popular superstitions, 
and history of England in the Middle Ages,’ 
2 vols., 1846 

Fiske (John), ‘A Century of Science and 
other essays,’ 8vo., 1899; (2nd edn., 1900) 
contains a most amusing chapter on ‘ Some 
Cranks and Crotchets.’ 

George Dyer’s ‘ Vulgar Errors, ancient 
and modern,’ 
Exeter in 1816, deals entirely with place- 
names and their origins, the names of gods, 
and similar words. On the other hand 
Herbert Mavo’s ‘ Truths contained in Popu- 
lar Superstitions ’; 3rd edn. 1851, may inter- 
est Mr. ACKERMANN since there are chapters 
on the Divining Rod, Religious delusions, 
ete. 

Books on Superstitions are far too numer- 
ous to include in a letter to ‘N. and 0Q.,’ 
but Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ 3 vols., 
in Bohn’s Library, several editions, is an 
essential work. 


Wigan. Artuur J. Hawkes. 


published anonymcusly at 


excellent illustrations. Still it would be 


_ interesting to know its earlier history before 


conversion into a private residence. 
Watrter E. Gawrtnorp. 


OCK MAYORS AND CORPORATIONS 
(12 S. xii. 150, 193, 236, 318).—The 
proceedings at Garratt, near Wandsworth, 
are well described in Chambers’s ‘ Book of 
Days,’ i., pp. 659-664. In Dublin there 
was the Corporation of Skinner’s Alley, who, 
after the Battle of the Boyne, emerged from 
their concealment, and presenting themselves: 
to William IIT. were by him accepted as 
Dublin’s lawful representatives. The 
National Museum, Dublin, contains their 
regalia, mace, door-plate, a bust of William 
IIT. (see 12 8. vi. 6) and a silver loving-cup 
presented to them by Sir Edward Newenham 


'5 Oct., 1767; also the ‘‘ Dalkey Kingdom ’” 


--the last coronation taking place in 1797 
(see ‘The Kingdom of Dalkey ’ by J. Hfollo- 
wayl Dublin Evening Telegraph 10 Aug. 
1918). In this connexion note also ‘ Pro- 
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The Library. 


Pimlico,’ 28 Nos. Tripoli (Dublin, 1799, 

1800) 40. continued as ‘The Olio, or any- 

thing arian Miscellany,’ Nos. 1-6, Dublin | Poetical Works of John Gay. Edited by 

(1800) 40. (both in Brit. Mus.). | G. C. Faber. (Oxford Caiversily aed 
J. ARDAGH. | 3s. G@d.). 


“6 ROM POLE TO POLE ”’ (cli. 406).— | JN this member of the attractive but modestly 


Swift’s punning version might have “got up’’ and inexpensive series of 
been remembered here. His body servant, | Oxford Editions of Standard Authors we have 


a work of finer scholarship and more real 
having left his service, started in business importance than is to be found in many a 


as a barber and ale-house keeper. He asked grandly arrayed volume of ten times its 
his master for a verse to put up under his! price. Over the last editor before him—Mr. 
sign, the following was given him:— Gay’s 
erks in the Muses’ Library in 1893—Mr. 
to pole Faber has the double advantage of having him- 
Where nought excells the shaving self a natural taste for Gay’s poetry and turn 
Save the beer. s of wit, and of presenting him to a public more 

century an that o irty years ago. is 

I think that the more likely source is | short introduction is mainly concerned with 
the following from (Quarles (1592-1644) | treatment of the text, but he makes some good 
Divine Emblems,’ Bk. TT. ii. : He 
well points out Gay’s originality both of form 

We sack, we ransack to the utmost sands | and matter. and happily characterizes his wit 
Of native kingdoms and of foreign lands; | hy comparing it to salt in solution which 
We travel sea and soil; we pry and prowl, | «pervades the whole and preserves it from 
We progress, and we prog from pole to pole. | the expected decay.” We are not likely now-a- 
H. ASkEw. days to undervalue either Gay's lyrical gift or 

BFERENCE WANTED (cli. 424)—Th hide tox 
ERE N cli, 424)—The_ pas- | Mr. Faber, who has been occupied wit 
wick, a Tragedy, as it is perform’d a e | tain gleams of a power of express scharac- 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane,’ London, 1766. | teristic in its Saleen of the ninetzenth cen- 
The author was Thomas Francklin (1721-1784), | tury—a discovery in which we confess we 
the translator of Sophocles and Lucian, for- | cannot at the moment. follow him. Gay’s 
merly Fellow of Trinity College and Professor | merits, and we agree with his editor in rating 
of Greek in the University of Cambridge. them higher than of late + oe — eS 
‘arwic A roac e kine with rate them, appear to us to be quintessentially 
the | of his own genius working within his own day. 
err | Gay’s text is a difficult matter to settle. As 
Edward. his basis our editor has taken the last of the 

How know you that? but be it-as it may, | editions which he believes Gay to have super- 
T had a right, nor will IT tamely yield vised, and he has recorded in notes (copious 
My claim to happiness, the privilege, notes) the variants of early editions, and occa- 
To choose the partner of my throne and bed: | sional readings in later editions. The capitals, 
Tt is a branch of my prerogative. italies and other typographical details of the 
Warwick early editions have been faithfully reproduced. 

p sly ’s that? | p | In the matter of spelling, the Quarto of 1720 
rerogative!—what’s that? the boast o has been followed so far as it goes, and for 


tyrants : acl ris the rest the spelling of the first editions. 
A borrow’d jewel, glitt’ring in the crown On Gay’s ple our author has a good 
With specious lustre, lent but to betray, deal to say, easily convicting his predecessors, 


You had it, sir, and hold it—from the people. who rather cavalierly altered it, of spoiling 
Act. TIT. scene iti. 94-102. sense and fineness. We are all coming to see 

Francklin’s play was based on ‘ Le Comte de | that there was more method than we sup osed 
Warwick,’ by Jean Francois La Harpe jn the madness of old stopping. In Shake- 
(1740—1803), which was acted for the first | speare there seems to be subtle relation to the 
time at Paris on Nov. 7, 1763. The same music of the verse which we had ignored; in 
French original was the source of ‘ The Earl | Gay the stopping rather opens subtleties of 
of Warwick; or, The King and Subject. A! sense. Mr. Faber has reduced alteration here 
‘Tragedy.’ London, 1764. ‘This was by Paul | to a very minimum, finding almost always, he 
Hiffernan (1719—1777). The remarks on “ pre-| says, on a closer analysis, that the places 
rogative ” in Francklin’s play do not corres-| where correction had once seemed necessary, 
pond to anything in La Harpe. were justified, after all, by the poet’s inten- 
Epwarp Bensty. tion of some special emphasis or momentary 
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pause. On the difficult problem of the doubtfui 
pieces Mr. Faber has a brilliant essay fol- 
lowed up in Appendixes. ‘The two most inter- 
esting poems here in question are perhaps the 
‘ Elegiac Epistle to a Friend,’ and ‘ Newgate’s 
Garland.’ It may be remembered that Dr. 
Elrington Ball, at 12 S. xii. 174, expressed the 
opinion that the latter is Swift’s, a Dublin 
broadside which Gay got hold of and adopted 
as his own after making alterations, possibly 
with Swift’s approval. Mr. Faber 


Gay’s, with two stanzas 
Swift. The ‘ Elegiac Epistle’ Mr. Faber also 
accepts as Gay’s—arguing that its unlikeness 


to Gay’s other work arises from the conditions | 


under which, as he believes, Gay wrote it— 
already stricken with mortal disease. 


Country Churchyard,’ but the suggestion that 
it had anything to do with Shelley’s ‘ Stanzas 
written in Dejection, near Naples,’ seems to us 
rather unlucky. Besides the substantial 
introductory pages each several work is pre- 
ceded by abundant bibliographical particulars. 
‘The three ‘ Operas,’ though in prose, are given 
in full, that the songs in their setting may be 
properly appreciated; and so are the plays in 
verse. Gay’s Translations from Ariosto are 
here printed for the first time from his own 
MS., and there are several minor pieces which 
had not been re-printed until now. The stu- 
dent of English letters owes Mr, Faber a last- 
ing debt. partly for thus giving him Gay whole 
and cleared of sundry editorial obfuscations, 
partly for the stimulation and encouragement 
which everyone with a trace of the scholar 
about him cannot fail to receive 
scholarly a piece of work. 


Country Life and Sport. By J. Fairtax-Blake- 


borough (Philip Allan. 10s. 6d, net). 
read this book is rather sitting 
téte-a-tét® with a pleasant host in a 


country-house smoking-room over a good fire 
on a winter’s night. A great dea! is said that 
we both of us knew very well before, that 
every body knows and is saying: remarks 
ahout the difference between the old squires 
and the new people who have taken their 
places; enjoyable rumination of reminiscences 
-—favourite bits of country, wild life, good 
runs with the hounds, incidents of sport; or 
again touches of quaint character, and sketches 
ot village life. The main flow of my host’s 
talk presents nothing unusual; but, then. he 
makes these familiar observations out of first- 
hand knowledge, so that they come with fresh- 
ness and authority. Moreover, as the talk pro- 
ceeds, a certain amount of novel fact and 
anecdote does crop up. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


gives | 
reasons for thinking that it is not Swift’s but | 
(6 and 7) added by | 


It con- | 
tains many foreshadowings of the ‘ Wlegy in a | 


from so. 
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and well established in the central tradition of 
the English landowner and sportsman,’ and 
having meditated on things in general he 
begins to tell about the detail of sport in many 
directions, concluding with humorous sketches 
of village character, 


English Men and Manners in the Eighteenth 
Century. By A. S. Turberville. (Clarendon 
Press. 10s. Gd, net). 


N attempt to compress an account of the his- 

4 tory and the essential characteristics of the 
eighteenth century in England into a_ single 
volume merits at any rate the praise of cour- 
age. Mr. Turberville has acquired himself in 
some respects very well. He shows acquain- 
tance with recent work, and with sources; his 
comprehensive survey of the political history 
has been worked out with judgment; he inter- 
sperses anecdote and portraits of eminent char- 
acters with a judicious hand. Perhaps no two 
lovers of the eighteenth century would, in 
every subject, agree about what should be 
chosen for emphasis; and a critic’s observa- 
tions are likely to be unduly influenced by his 
own predilections. We would not, therefore. 
at all insist upon a wish that Swift had been 
made more prominent, and Burnet less so: or 
upon a belief that individual eccentricity in 
the eighteenth century has more significance 
in the general picture of the time than it had 
before or after, and than can well be gathered 
from these pages. There is no chapter on law 
and the administration of justice—a consider- 
able omission; and omissions of persons(there 


is hardly a word about Gray) and events (say 


the history of Dr. Dodd) which contempor- 
aries esteemed of importance will certainly 
strike many readers. Literature, on the whole, 
is somewhat feebiy treated; but the drama 
and music. and artists and craftsmen fare 
better than in most books of this kind. The 
chapter called ‘The Social Scene,’ taken all 
together, gives a lively and satisfactory pic- 
ture of cighteenth century England. The 
letter-press is re-inforced and driven well 
home by a great abundance of illustrations of 
all kinds, the study of which would of itself 
prove no mean introduction to the history of 
the century. It was a pity, perhaps, from the 
numerous portraits of Horace Walpole to have 
chosen the one from his old age. Mr. Turber- 
ville’s writing is easy to read, though he 
sometimes puts things crudely. We think it is 
needlessly harsh to speak of “the notorious 
Emma, Lady Hamilton.” Does Mr. Turber- 
ville suppose the word “author” to be 
restricted in use to writers? We noted some 
slips. Thus, “Oxford” and ‘‘ Orford” are 


The library presses | mixed up in the Index in a way one does 


contain old family papers, and the gleanings | not expect in a book from the Oxford Press. 
of a by-gone collector of curious matter; my | Madame du Deffand consistently appears as 


hospitable entertainer hunts out those which | Madame du Deffard: 


illustrate the moment’s discourse and _ puts 


them before me. He is a conservative person 
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this is rather a 
mistake. A much worse one is the mention. of 


Orléans the Regent as the brother of Philip V. 


